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political economy of the social lavs of their fellow citizens — their vokii in the widest meaning. 
One of our most thoughtful writers has said : — " They who have weE considered that kingdoms 
rise or fall, and that their inhabitants are happy or miserable, not so much from any local or ac- 
cidental advantages or disadvantages, but accordingly as they are well or ill governed, may best de- 
termine how far a virtuous mind can be neutral in politics ;" — we will add, can be inactive in 
aiding to improve the policy of the laws. Montesquieu, in his Esprit des Lois, observes : — •" It 
must be remarked that what contributed more than anything else to make the Romans masters of 
the world was, that having successively conquered all other nations, they renounced their own cus- 
toms as soon as they found better ones." The Israelites were formed into a peculiar people, and re- 
mained so, by a special code. The Normans, who subjugated medieval Northern Europe, retained 
their aristocratic power by means of the feudal system. They also, like the Romans, evinced their 
sense in adopting valuable institutions. But the native races of Brittany, Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, isolated in their mountain fastnesses, clung to usages which precluded them from be- 
coming civilised. 



INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF IRELAND. 

BY PROFESSOR ADOLPHB PICTET, GENEVA.* 



" If I were fond of the style of certain etymologists, I might also place together the word Erirnn, 
the Persian Iran, and Ossetic Iron. The comparison would probably be quite as bad as with the 
Huron or the Orinooko, or anything else." Thus says the learned and acute writer, Pott, in his 
Etymological Researches. [II. 187-3 However great may be the respect which I entertain, in most 
cases, for his judgment, it seems to me that he has here been perhaps rather hasty ; the question is 
not to be settled by a jest. Mere verbal resemblances are no doubt frequently very deceptive, and 
require great caution ; but we must not overlook them when they are corroborated by other facts. 
The old names of tribes are of high importance in the history of the migrations of nations, and the 
more obscure these are, the more desirable are the slight glimpses of light which such names 
may afford. Several names of European people have been already discovered, with more or less cer- 
tainty, in the East. Why might not we also find there that of the Irish, who were probably the 
first tribe which detached itself from the ancient Arian stem to migrate towards the West ? In 
such questions, it is true, no positive certainty can be attained ; but, if from various sides the 

* The following curious and learned investigation has author, translated and presented to our readers. As a 
lately appeared in a German publication : and is now, specimen of close and careful philological reasoning, we 
with the concurrence and the latest corrections of the are sure it will be appreciated by Irish scholars. Ed. 
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probabilities converge in this direction, the conjecture assumes some value. Now, such seems to 
mc to be the state of the case here, and on this account I venture to take up the inquiry once more. 

Let us first consider the native forms of the names given to the country and the people, as well as 
the various interpretations of them which have been proposed. 

The usual form Eirinn or Erin, for Ireland, is used incorrectly as the nominative, which is pro- 
nounced Eire. The word belongs to the modern fifth declension, which adds n or nn in the geni- 
tive, and attenuates the last vowel in the dative. [O'Donovan, Irish Gram. p. 106.] It is thus 
declined : nom. Eire, gen. Eireann, dat. Eirinn, ace' Eire, like the nominative ; and quite follows 
the analogy of other names of places, such as Tailte, Raoire, Alba, Ara, Almha, which have in the 
gen. Tailteam, Raoireann, Allan, &c; dat. Tailtinn, Raoirinn, Attain, &c. all which nouns are 
feminine like Eire. In the older documents we find also Ere for the nominative, as well as Eire. 
Thus, in the Fow Masters, [432] from an ancient poem : — 

" Bronach aniu Ere uagh." 
" Sad to-day is Erin, as a tomb." 

And again, stanza 5 : — 

" Ere fas triochat blian go ttainicc Neimidh." 
"Erin was a desert for 30 years, till Nemedius oame.". 
The following are examples of the accusative : 

" Eandsatt Ere.'' IFour Mast., 14] or ■' Ban Ere,"- [Ibid., 16.] 
"They divided Erin." 
Likewise in the poem of Gildas Modudius, quoted by O'Conor, [Prolegom. I., 117.] 
" Eire ogh inis na naoimh 
Con iomat riogal ro choemh 
Ro gabhsat geinti garbha." 
" Ireland the young [sacred ?] island of Saints, 
"Very illustrious by many laws, 
Did barbarous nations seize." 

"We often find, however, Ere, Eire, standing also for the dative, [by mistake?] : as " for Ere," " upon 
Erin," [Four Mast, 362,] " an Eire," " in Erin," [Ann. Innisf., II., 25,] " ole tra ro boi Ere," 
" bad times were to Ireland," [Four Mast., 70,] &c. In Tighernach and elsewhere we also find Er 
representing all the cases ; but this is undoubtedly only a contraction. 

A still more ancient form, seemingly, of the nominative and accusative is Eriu. Thus, in two 
quotations given by O'Conor, from poems of Eochaidh, [of the 9th century, Proleg., II., 40, 42,] 

we have 

" IPEriu oIl"ordnitt"Gaedil." 

Gadelius regulated all Ireland. 

"H-Eriu con huail con idnaib." 

Ireland with glory with arms. 

Perhaps the last example is the accusative ; but this cannot be determined, as the context is wanting. 

For this termination iu, in place of the modern e, compare [in Zeuss, Gram. Celt., 268,] noidiu, 
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child, frescsiu, hope, deicsiu, vision, ermitiu, reverence, (in more modern times naoidhe, freisce, deicse, 
awmidhe), all having n, nn, in the oblique ease, where, however, the u disappears, — noiden, of a 
child, deiscen, of vision, &c, as in Erenn, and Eireann. Another example is the proper name 
Fridriu or Frigriu [Ordnance Survey of Ireland, Poem of Aileach, verses 40, 43,] the genitive of 
which appears as Fridrenn [39,] Frigrinn, [1,] and Frigrind [2, 23.] 

The mode of writing the genitive and dative fluctuates greatly in the old authorities. Eireann, 
Eirenn, Erenn, Erinn, Erionn, and likewise with a single », Eiren, Erean [Gil. Mod. poem, O'Con- 
nor, supra, ver. 72, 73,] often stand near each other in the same text. Besides those forms, we 
And, from the most ancient times down to the 15th and 16th century, other forms also terminating 
in d, such as the above-mentioned Frigrind, besides Frigrinn ; and in the same manner Erend, 
Eireand, Eirind, Erind, of which more hereafter. Occasionally, however, the fuller form of the 
oblique case appears as nominative and accusative, in the same way that Eire appears as a dative. 
Thus in the Chronicle of Tighernach, p. 1 1 : — 

"Eanta Eirinn i ccoig rannaibh." " Ireland is divided into five parts." And in the poem of 

Aileach, v. 7 : — 

" Eochaidh Ollathair roindsaid Erinn uile." 
Eochaidh Ollathair divided all Ireland. 
So also in the more ancient poem of Marianus Scotus [in Zeuss, 944] : — 

" Bennach Erenn."—" Bless Ireland." 
The rule seems, therefore, not always to have been adhered to. 

That this rule, however, at least so far as regards the nominative, is correct, is proved by the de- 
cided analogy of the Sanscrit and its sister languages. In Sanscrit, as is well known, words in 
an, van, man, in, vin, min, cast off the n in the nominative, (also neuters in the accusative) ; and in 
this peculiarity almost all the cognate languages participate more or less. [Compare Bopp, Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik, §. 139.] To the peculiarity of the Irish language in this respect I have long 
since drawn attention in another place. Words coinciding in form and meaning are especially to be 
noticed. Thus, Irish ainm, a name, plur. ««m«»=Sanscrit, ndma, ndmdni ; It, cu, a dog, gen. 
coin, plur. co»«=Sansc. cva, <;unas, cvanas. [Compare the "Welsh ci. plur. cwn.~\ — The Irish noidiu 
child, gen. noiden, dat. noidin (apparently an old neuter noun) seems=Sans. nandi, (theme nandin, 
joyful, joy-giving, like nandana, a son, gen. nandinas, dat. nandine. The suffix manhas been beau- 
tifully preserved among other words in the old Irish, menme, mind, [Zeuss, Oram. Celt., 264,] gen. 
menman, dat. menmin, ace. plur. menmana, dat. menmanih, (compare the Sanscrit root man, to think, 
and, in regard to the form, janman, birth, nom.janma, gen. janmanas, &c. a ) O'Donovan's remark 
[Irish Gram., 106,] is interesting, that ri, righ, a king, which is at present usually unchangeable in 
the singular, was declined by some Irish writers according to the fifth declension; which exactly 
agrees with the Sanscrit rdjan, nom. rdjd ; but unfortunately he gives no examples. 

* The corresponding Sanscrit word manman, with the in the Vedas. 
significations wish, desire, song of praise, is preserved 



It follows immediately from the preceding remarks, that we must perceive in Eirinn (or more 
correctly Eirin the complete theme of Eire) a derivation through a suffix n, [compare Zeuse, 
Oram. Celt., 787, and passim,~\ and therefore not a compound. 

Let us now compare the ancient forms of the name handed down to us hy the old classic authors ; 
and we find that of these the word I»/j alone [in Diodor. Sic. V. 32] appears to coincide with the 
nom. Eire, Eiriu. The other forms 'hgvls, 'I%w), 'Iousgv/a, Sibemia, &c, which will he examined 
further on, will turn out to he compounds, and are not to he compared directly with Erinn. 

Long ago and frequently has Eirinn heen interpreted iar-innis, western island, or iar-in west- 
land. But, after what has heen said above, this signification is evidently impossible ; for, not to 
speak of the fact that we never meet with the word iarinn, how could the second part of the com- 
pound fall away in the nominative and accusative, or innis and in be mutilated into e, iu, if the 
word be compounded ? Thus, unquestionably, it can only be a derivative. 

The form Erend, which we find occurring along with Erenn in the oldest documents (for example 
in Fiech's Hymn, in the 7th century, [Zeuss, 9 39, J doehum nerond, to Ireland, iuata nerend, the peo- 
ple of Ireland) — and in place of which we find at a later period Erind, Eriond — has been made by 
Zeuss the subject of a new conjecture, which, however, appears to me on several grounds to stand 
the test no better. Zeuss has unfortunately not discovered the old name of Ireland anywhere in the 
ancient Glosses ; on the other hand he observed in the Wurzburg MS. the word errend, marks, 
(stigmata,) " from which word," he says, " the name of the island does not appear to differ, and is 
compounded with the intensitive particle er. * * The simple root rind, gen. renda, is "a sign," more 
particularly " a celestial sign, a constellation," plur., inna rind, inna rinn, stars. Query, might it not 
also signify an island, quasi signum maris ? — And hence we may consider the word as a compound, 
er-rend for iar-rend, the western island." — \_Grammat. Celt., 74.] 

In opposition to this explanation several considerations present themselves. First, the variation 
of the form, since we never meet with iar, but er, eir, and the r is always single ; in the second 
place, the circumstance that in the Grseco-Latin forms the d at the end of the word never appears ; 
thirdly, the impossibility of rind, a sign, being contracted in the nominative to e or iu, and iarrind 
to ei/re, eiriu; and lastly, the far-fetched meaning of " sign," for " island," which is supported by 
no analogy whatever. 

But how are we to explain this form Erend, Erind ? Unquestionably by nothing else than a 
variable mode of writing, which we know occurs so often, and may give rise to so many mistakes in 
etymology. Zeuss himself observes, [p. 934] — " The form of such words as brand, bond, mind, tend, 
having nd for the usual nn, is peculiar, and is met with even in the older MSS. This nd is, indeed, 
sometimes the primitive form, but sometimes also a dialectic form for nn primitive, as in eeinthliath, 
bald, quoted hy Pryce from a Cambridge MS., ceinth, for cenn, head, being equivalent to the "Welsh 
penn." This distinction is no doubt well founded ; but the examples given do not appear to me 
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altogether decisive. 11 Some doubt is caused, for example, by ceann, cenn, the head, (frequently cend, 
eind, in old MSS.), -which form Zeuss believes to be corroborated by the Welsh penn and the Gaulish 
penninm. But here the d may certainly be original; for with perm we have the Sanscrit pinda, 
agreeing in sound, a heap, (from the root pind, to collect, heap up,) and, through the well-known 
change of p into e in Irish, the word eind comes into exact agreement with it. The Gaulish form 
Penninm might therefore be already corrupted. 

Regarding the main question at issue 0' Donovan gives no explanation. " In the ancient Irish 
manuscripts," he says, " we find nd almost invariably written for the nn of the modern Irish ortho- 
graphy, [but, according to Zeuss, nn is found also in the oldest documents,] as tond for tonn, a wave ; 
tend for ceann, a head ; glend for glean®, a valley. It is now difficult to determine how the ancient 
Irish pronounced this nd ; but it may be conjectured that, as they sometimes substituted nn for nd, 
they pronounced them alike." This conformity of pronunciation must have given rise to confusion. 
In order to determine whether nn or nd is original, each word where they occur must be examined 
separately, and it can only be decided by a fundamental agreement with the cognate languages. 
In Erend, at all events, and after what we have said, no original nd can be admitted. 

From what, then, is Eirinn, Erenn, Eiren, derived, if it be not a compound word ? Undoubtedly 
from the most ancient tribe-name of the Irish, which must have been pronounced nearly Er or Eir. 
At an early period this simple name waB supplanted by Eirinach, Eirionmch, formed from Eirinn, 
and by the other general appellation Gaedel, Gaoidheal? but it must have continued in use until 
the time when the Scandinavians and Saxons entered into connection with Ireland ; for otherwise 
the Norse names, Irar, (Irish,) Irland, (Ireland,) and the Anglo-Saxon, Ira, Ire, (Irish,) and Iraland, 
Yrland, (Ireland,) would be hard to understand. Along with Eirionnach there seem to have 
been other forms derived from Er occasionally in use : thus according to Gough's Camden, I. 217, 
(quoted by Diefenbach, Celtica, III. 375) Eireigh, — of which, however, I have not myself met 
with any instance : so also the name Erna, which belonged to a special Irish tribe, and of which 

t With the Irish bond coincides extremely well the Persian bun, Bactrian buna, contracted from bunda and 

HuzvSric and Parsee bunda, ground, root, which Spiegel budhna. 

has lately made known [Kuhn's Ztitschrift., V. 320] and c May not the name of the Greek Pindus be explained 

has connected with the Sanscrit budhna. Some time by pinda? 

previously Kuhu [II., 320,] had suggested the affinity of * At what time this latter name was introduced is as 

the Greek irvSflW, bottom (as also (Suflos, depth), old yet unknown. According to Cormac's Glossary, (loih 

High German bodam, Anglo-Saxon botm, old Norse century) Oaodheal^gafal," hero and is therefore synoni- 

botn, &c„ with budhna. But whether fundus belongs to f™ 3 ?.}$ .^..according to the inquiry which tallows, 

the same family appears to me very doubtful, since it is t See °, ^ X ]f r £" •' ^ceGaoidhea^ In Iighernach 

immediately derived from fundert, and the / would re- J"> read GaeJd [8071 ; in the poem of Atkch, Gaullul 

quire a Sanscrit bh. Now, m fundere I might assume <f^, 6,n 5 ) S? d *jKg*f H ( ll n ' f aT 'lf ^rdname Surv,v 

with Benary, IRom. Lautl.'l., 157,] a compound of the < /rc j?** 2f ™d226 ] In the Four Masters, frequently 

root und (f-und) to moisten, whereby it would be en- Gamdheal It seems to me to come from the wordffaorf. 

lirely separated from the Sanscrit root budh, whose °™> ffamd-im, gad-aim to rob, etea , wound &c Hero 

meaning K to know" is perhaps not the original one, and and robber were in former times ideas nearly related to 

is only Connected obscurely with that of budhna. It is each other.-Zeuss [Gram, Celt., c 8,] explains the name 

also worthy of remark that the Irish bond (for bodn) has aitterently. 
become contracted into bun (Welsh bon), just like the 
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we will say more hereafter. Another rather singular form is Ereo, in the poem of Giolla Moduda, 
given by O'Conor [Prolegom., I., 153, v. 81.] 

'' As truagh cosnamhacb. an ceo 
As fuar oBnadach Ereo :" 
according to O'Conor's translation 

" Lugendus est defensor in tenebris 
Frjgescunt maostitia singultus Hibernorum." 
Unfortunately the passage is obscure, and the translation scarcely to be depended on ; for as (verb 
subst. impers.) is never plural, and the adjective osnadach, groaning, sorrowful, from omadh, a groan, 
cannot indicate singultus in the plural. Ereo seems, therefore, to stand in the singular, and not in 
the genitive plural, and we must translate the passage "est frigidus, msestus Hibernus;" unless, 
perhaps, Ereo stands for Ere, Eriu, Ireland. The unusual termination eo, is nevertheless shown to 
be correct by the rhyme ; and we have another instance in Irereo [Four Masters, 54, 55] the proper 
name of an Irish king who is stated to have reigned after Mann, in the time of Ptolemy Evergetes. 
"We meet also in another place, with an Irgael [Four Mast., 234, also Irgal at 220] ; thus both nameB 
may signify the same, namely, Ir, hibernus. Ir appears likewise by itself [Four Masters, 16, 222], 
and in another combination such as Trial, [Four Masters, 20.] The following are certainly very an. 
cient proper names, Er, [Four Mast., 19,] Ere, a woman's name, [ib. 14] Eretnon, Ereamhon [ib. 
16,] Eredot, [Tighernack, 201] Erudan, Eruman, [Annals of Ulster, 247, 248] ; the three first of 
them being among the oldest colonists of Irish tradition. 

The tribe-name of the Erna in Munster, [Four Masters, 79,] deserves a separate examination, 
being, like Erin, a formation from Er. They certainly dwelt where Ptolemy places the river Jernus 
and the city Juernis. Another tribe of a similar name resided in Ulster, at Lough Erne, where 
Ptolemy's Erdini are placed. In the Four Masters they are called Erna Firbolg, to distinguish them 
from the Erna, Mumhain (of Munster.) Thus, p. 27 : — " Cath fri hErnoib dPeroibh-bolg an bail i 
fuil loch Erne" — " a battle against the Erna Firbolg in the region wheTe Loch Erne is." — In 
O'Conor [Proleg. I. 3,) we find Ernaigh formed like the Ereigh mentioned already. Other similarly 
sounding names are Ernagh [Four r Masters, 286], Ermine, [Tighern. 192], Ernine, [ibid. 203], 
Ernidhe, [ibid, 125] ; the three last being in the genitive case. 

Now, through this Erna, which perhaps is directly connected with Erin, are best explained, ac- 
cording to my mind, the old forms 'ligvn, 'Iousgwa, Sibernia, See., for I perceive therein a compound 
with the Irish ibh, "land, tribe of people," [according to O'Eeilly's Diet.] : thus, Ibh-erna the land 
of the Erna or Irish, or perhaps lbh-erin, with the Greek termination added. The A of Sibernia, as 
is generally the case in Irish, is not organic. Since the IK is pronounced like a weak w, the ortho- 
graphy of Ptolemy, 'lnuip'm, comes nearest to the original form, and the 'Bgraj of Aristotle stands for 
'Irepri. This Irish word Ibh, for which, in its definite meaning of " land," or "tribe of people," 
I can find no analogy elsewhere, might be connected with the Sanscrit ibhya, signifying, according 
to Wilson, "wealthy, opulent." Wilson gives for it the root ibh [imbhayatf] " to accumulate, to 

vol. v. h 



collect," which, however, is wanting in Rosen and Westergaard. As ibha is a name of the elephant, 
the idea of strength, might, greatness, seems to be the fundamental one ; and this is confirmed by 
the Greek ifi, adv., " with strength," from which comes "pat, strong=Sanscr. ibhya. However, 
the idea of strength is readily connected with that of land or people. e 

Zeuss {Gram. Celt., 67.] gives quite a different explanation. He endeavours again to show in 
'loutgvla, the Irish iar, western, as in the above-mentioned iur-reni, tr-rend=Erenn, Mr inn; and 
especially adduces the form iarn, after. Wow, in iar a middle v must thus have been lost, as in 
dia, God, for diva ; noe, a ship, for nove, &c. In the latter respect Zeuss may be correct, for his 
conjecture is confirmed by the Sanscrit avara, latter, from which iar, for ivar, may be contracted. 
This explanation is, at all events, to be preferred to my earlier one from the Sanscrit carama— Irish 
iaramh, after. The application to the names of countries and people remains, on the contrary, in 
the highest degree doubtful, if our entire exposition is taken into consideration. Besides, the 
form iarn for iar, on which the conjecture depends, does not appear to be an original one, though 
Zeuss gives it as such, along with in, con, and ren. {Gram. Celt., 54, 600.] According to the 
Irish grammarians, and particularly according to O'Donovan, [Irish Gram., 308] the terminating n 
is necessary for the so-called eolipsis of the d or g sound, and is in the same cases prefixed to the 
initial vowel.* He also invariably separates this n from iar, and writes iar n-dilinn, " after the de- 
luge," iar n-argain, " after the plundering," &c. Hence, we might consider the following as origi- 
nal forms, just as well as iarn; iarlh, in the phrase iar Ih-fior, "in truth," iarm, in iar m-bunadm, 
" as to the origin," and iars, before the article. [Zeuss, 601 ; O'Don. 398.] Zeuss seems to have been 
led to his view through in and con, on account of the analogy of the Latin and German in, Greek h, 
and of the Latin cum, con, Greek <svv. But this analogy is not decisive ; for if, according to Bopp, 
[Demonst. St. 1826, and Comparat. Gram., 1474] in, h, have originated from the demonstrative- 
root i or a in a-na, so is the Irish i more primitive than in. Also the Sanscrit sa seems the original 
element of the extended form sa-ma, sa-m, sa-ha, and so also will the Irish co be an older form of con. 
Farther, if the form iar for ivar is confirmed by the Sanscrit avara, it is not easy to see how the 
n of iarn could be original. But if the n appears here merely accidentally, the proposed application 
to the tribe-name falls of itself. 

Now, the question arises, whether this er, ir, ere, ereo, (or whatever other way it may have for- 
merly sounded,) from which we also derive JEtrenn, Eirinn, and JErna, may be explained by the Irish 
itself. "We find, indeed, the word er (O'Beilly's Diet.) as substantive and adjective, with the signi- 
fications "hero, knight, great, good, noble." Whether this er is connected with the strengthening 

• Prom the last published part of the Sanscrit Die- idea of family might in the Irish ibh be extended to 

tionary, by Bbthlingk and Roth, which I have just re- that of tribe or country. Also the elephant may have 

ceived, I see that in the Vedas ibha signifies servants, been known by the name of the " house-animal-" But 

attendants, household, family ; and therefore ibhya has whether the idea of strength which manifests itself de- 

properly the sense of " rich in servants." Concerning cidedly in the Greek, is the original one, I must leave 

the derivation of the word, or its relation to ibha, as undetermined. 

"elephant," nothing is there remarked, and Wilson's fin every situation where an initial consonant is 

root ibh is not admitted. One can easily see how the eclipsed, an initial vowel takes n.— [O'Donovan, 65.] 
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particle ir, ar, air, [in Zeuss, 334] and the Welsh er, remains as yet undetermined. But, unquestion- 
ably, there appears to be a near relation in form and meaning between it and the Sanscrit arya 

as adjective, "adhering, devoted, beloved, attached, kind; the best;" as substantive, "lord, com- 
mander, Arian, man of the legally dominant nation;" arya, "-well-born, worthy of respect," " lord, 
possessor, friend, [BShtlingk and Eoth, and Wilson's Dictionaries.'] The root is r, far, J to strive 
upwards, to aspire, to rise ; in the Nighanta, also to worship, to serve ; whence in the Tedas ari, 
adhering, desiring, eager ; and also rta, revered, [cf. Zend airya, venerable, areta, ereta revered, il- 
lustrious, lord.] The Armenian ari, "valiant," probably from the same source, shows a relation to 
courage and vigour, and thus agrees with the Irish er, hero, knight. 

The root r (ar), in the sense of to serve, to worship, is also found again in the Irish airim, airighim, 
to take care of, to guard, to watch, to attend, &o. whence aire, carefulness, vigilance, aireadh, careful, 
vigilant ; a herdsman, a guide. Aire is also generally noble, and aireach, a nobleman, exalted, dis- 
tinguished, rich. [cf. Sanscrit dryaka, an honoured man, a grandfather, and 'Agiaxa, Media; Persian 
IrdlcJ] The Irish Ereigh, (ffibernus,) already mentioned, seems to arrange itself under aireach J 

In Indian proper names arya often occurs, like er, ir, ere, in Irish ones. The traditionary Ere- 
mon (found in Piech's hymn, in which the Irish are called meic Eirimoin, " the sons of Eremon," 
0' Conor, Prolegom., I. xcm.) reminds us of the Sanscrit aryaman, friend, son, also a divinity. 
Eredot [Tigh., 201 J suggests Aryamadatta, a man's name, but more nearly still the Persian Aridatha, 
in the book of Esther; [IX., 8.] (compare Irish doth, data, a gift.) On Persian names compounded 
with 'Aoio, see Pott, Etymol. Forsch., I., lxx., sqq. Whether the German ones with ari, aro, aria, 
ario belong to the same class is very doubtful, on account of the ambiguity with hari and the like, 
[cf. Graff., I., 431, and Grimm, D.R.A., 292.] Ariman has indeed nothing to do with Eremon, as 
man there certainly means " vir." The Ariomanus of the Boii [in Zeuss 735, from Gruter, 670, 3,] 
bore perhaps a Teutonic name. h 

Prom the Zend areta, ereta= Sanscrit rta, Burnouf explains the old name of the Persians 'Agraioi, 
[in Herodotus, VII., 61] : concerning 'Agra in proper names Pott has thoroughly treated. \Etym. 
Forsch, I., lxii., lxx; compare Lassen, Ind., 6.] Here the Irish again shows a remarkable 
analogy in the form art, noble, generous; also God. Art frequently occurs alone as a proper name; 
[Four Mast., 38, 83] ; but also in composition, as Artgal \Tighem. 212, compare Irgal, 220] Art- 
bran [228] Artrach [248], Artri [Four Masters, 309.] But as art likewise signifies a " bear," 
agxros, the analogy of the names remains doubtful.' 

Although the Zend name of a country, Airy ana, from which have risen both the Ariana of 
Strabo and the Persian Irdn with more enlarged geographical applications, approaches remarkably 

k. Compare Aireachtach, a proper name, [Tighernach, i Whether the Irish ard, high, is the same as the word 

24(f> 254] also aireeh, first, [Zeuss, 778] and aireehos, prin- art, and belongs to the root r, to strive upwards, is hard 

cipality. [750.] to determine, so long as we remain uncertain as to the 

'■Compare Arignotus [lnscript. Mural., 1459, 5, apud genuineness of the last consonant. In Zeuss we find artu, 

Zeuss, Gram. Celt., 19], and the Irish names Erudan, height, [70], but also arddu, higher [»i«'d] and ard might 

[ Annals of Ulster, 247] and Bruman. [Ibid, 248] be derived from the root rdh, to increase. 
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to Eirin, still I believe that they cannot be immediately brought into comparison, and that Eirin 
has been formed independently by an n suffix. But the exactly similar attenuation of the original 
or, air, into ir, ir, in both East and West, is very remarkable. In Zend we find even ira occurring 
for airya, [Brockh., Gl.~\ although, according to Burnouf, this is only a false orthography. Along with 
Irdn, Persia, in the general sense, and Irdni, Persians, wo find the very same attenuation in Ir, Osse- 
tian, and the Ossetic nation in a collective sense; Ir6n an Ossetian, and Ossetic, [Sjogren, Obs. Oramm. 
396], of which the author remarks that mention is made by the Greek writer Scylax; \_Peripl.~] and 
by Apollodorus, [Bibl. et Frogmen.] of Arioi and Ariana in the vicinity of the Caucasus, on the 
South side. 

It is well known that Arya, Airya, is the oldest known national name of the Indo-Germanic stock, 
common to the two great eastern branches, and widely spread in Asia. What precise idea was at- 
tached to it is indeed uncertain, but it must have been an honourable appellation, and very likely 
signified " the worthy," " the excellent." The numerous points of contact which we have pointed 
out in the root and the derived forms, make it in the highest degree probable that the national 
name of the Irish, Er, " the good," " the honorable," " the heroic," is connected with that of the 
Ariam, and that the form Ereo is perhaps actually equivalent to Arya. If we consider that the Gaelic 
Celts unquestionably belong to the earliest migrations from the common mother-country; if we 
further observe the many pure Sanscrit words and roots which the Irish alone, of all the cognate lan- 
guages, has preserved, a circumstance which Bopp has already pointed out, {Celt. Spr., 4] and of 
which an example may be seen in my Essay on the names of the sun, [Kuhn's ZeiUehr., IV., 346], 
this conjecture will not seem too bold. On the importance of this analogy I need scarcely make 
any observation. Until now, except the doubtful German Arii (Harii ?) in Tacitus, 43, we had 
found in Europe no vestige of the ancient name, and we were inclined to restrict it to the two eas- 
tern races. From its re-appearance in the far west it proves itself now in fact to be most primitive, 
and it will, consequently, have been the first name of the Indo- Germanic race. 



